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OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Br W. R, Jounson, or PurtapEcputa. 
From the American edition of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

Among the various topics of interest connected with 
the history, progress, and actual condition of the Unit- 
ed States, none deserves a more attentive consideration 
than that of the means by which the public mind is de- 
veloped and matured. 

Whatever peculiar interest may be attached to the 
United States as a nation, must obviously be attributa- 
ble to other causes than mere local and physical advan- 
tages. Whatever hopes may be entertained in regard 
to the amelioration of man’s social condition and politi- 
cal relations, as developed in the western hemisphere, 
must be founded on the presence and action of causes 
not operative in the despotic nations of Europe. The 
acknowledgment, both theoretical and practical, uf 
afew important maxims in politics, and the wide and 
general diffusion of intelligence by all the appropriate 
means, constitute the main differences between the 
population of this country and that of several na- 
tions in the eastern hemisphere. ‘lhe original individu- 
al dispositions of men here are probably much the 


same as in Europe; and it would be in vain to expect, | 


from the mere advantage of local situation, an exemp- 
tion from the evils which beset the race, whether in 
their individual or their social capacity, so long as the 
intelligent principle of the mass of society lies dormant, 
and those moral energies which prove conservative in 
all times of difficulty and danger, are permitted to re- 
ceive buta partial development, or a meager aliment, 
when brought into action. 

It is proposed in the following sketch, after a brief 
account of the early efforts which were made to pro- 
mote the cause of intelligence among the first colonies, 


and a concise statement of the results of those attempts | 


previous to the revolution, to consider the means and 
the authority by which public provision for general ed- 
ucation has been made, 

Referring next to the different classes of seminaries 
and institutions by which education is promoted, we 
may consider in particular the number and character of 
each class, with its influence on the state of general in- 
telligence. 

We shall then present some statements respecting in- 
stitutions peculiarly appropriated to certain classes or 
professions of the community; and finally, note the in- 
fluence of voluntary associations, having for their avow- 


ed object, the advancement of learning or the promotion 
of education. 


Education, regarded as a great public interest, is ne- 
cessarily considered in close connexion with the means 
provided, and the institutions established for the pu-po- 
ses of public instruction. Though some affect to draw 
a broad distinction between these two things, they are 
in fact so intimately connected, that any reference toa 
_— of public education, of which instruction is not 

e predominant and most important feature, becomes 
almost riduculous. It may be added that much of what 
is called teaching, is neither instruction nor education, 
as it neither conveys knowledge nor developes the un- 


derstanding. Such is all that species of dogmatizing 
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which consists in forcing upon the mind general truths 
without the concomitant, or rather the antecedent ex- 
| amination of the facts on which they are established. 

The amount of public patronage to seminaries of 
learning, must not be assumed as the absolute measure 
of education in any part of the country, and least of all 
in those states where public schools, academies, and col- 
leges have been longest established. ‘The amount of 
money paid, and the quantity of instruction given in 
private schools and families, is, in all the states, very 
considerable; and, though it does not effect all the ob- 
jects of education, and though it confines the views of 
youth, and limits the number of those parents who take 
a deep interest in public instruction, yet it serves to 
bound, in some degree, the inroads of ignorance and 
error, vice and superstition. 

The early colonists of the eastern portion of the 
Union brought from the parent country some just and 
admirable ideas of the true basis of liberty, which they 
| endeavoured to establish on the foundation of univer- 
sal intelligence. One of the fifst acts of legislation of 
‘the colony of Massachusetts Bay, which received its 
royal charter in 1628, was a law for the education of 
'every child inthe colony. This law merely made it 
obligatory on parents to educate their own children 
and apprentices; but in 1647 ‘'\c same colonv enacted 
'a law to establish schools for instruction in the common 

branches of an Englis) education in every town contain- 
ing 50 families, and a school for the higher branches in 
each town containing 100 families. The germ of all the 
common school systems of the United States, may thus 
| be regarded as coeval with the settlement of the country; 
| and the spirit which dictated this admirable provision for 
| universal instruction, (though blended in the minds 
| of the early colonists with much of that puritanical au- 
| sterity which is equally opposed to nature, reason, and 
rational religion,) is to be commended as the essential 
principle of free government and of equal rights. A pe- 
nalty of twenty pounds was affixed to the neglect of 
| this law on the part of any town. 

There is a difficulty, if not an utter impossibility, in 
| obtaining authentic information respecting the exact state 
| of the schools erected in early times, in accordance with 
‘these laws. They were managed and controlled sole- 

ly by the little corporations called in the eastern states 
| towns, elsewhere known by the designation of town- 
|ships. No regular general report of their condition and 
operation was rendered, and the government 0 the co- 
lony was not authorized to interfere in their manage- 
| ment farther than to grant the remedy for neglect to 
| provide schools, where the law authorized and requir 
led such provision. But public opinionappears to have 
| been ever in advance of the requirement of the law; 4s 
| few, ifany penalties were incurred by the towns for 
remissness in this particular. The colony of Conn: c-. 
ticut was early engaged in the cause of »n versal odu- 
cation; and her system of public common sehuvts. has 


a 





|at all times constituted the chief object of care and aux’ 
jety The same provision and the same lm tons as 
tonumber of fam'l es required to of! 


port schools, were found as in tue olck 

sachusetts. 
| But notwithstanding the ubvious policy and useful- 
)ness of the system of general education, it will require 
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but little reflection to convince us that the greater part 
of the efforts, of a public nature, made for the diffusion 
of education, have been applied to those classes whose 
moral and intellectual culture least requires the foster- 
ing care of government. With the exception of some 
of the New rngland states, particularly Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, little had been done for common 
schools before the commencement of the present centu- 
ry. Inthe two states just named, provisions for uni- 
versal education were, as already stated, among the first 
objects of their pilgrim founders. Their reason for 
wishing the blessings of knowledge to be widely dif- 
fused, are certainly as cogent under the independent as 
they could have been under the colonial government. 

In the first law of Massachusetts, it was provided “that 
none of them (the colonists) shall suffer so much barba- 
rism in any of their families, as not to endeavour to 
teach, by themselves or others, their children and ap- 
prentices so much learning as may enable them to read 
- English tongue, and knowledge of the capital 

ws? 

By a reference to the list of colleges given below, it 
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therefore the only acknowledged organs for declaring 
and executing the public will in this particular. 

But though the minute arrangements for promoting 
education, are not under the conirol of the general go- 
vernment, there is one mode in which it may conduce 
directly to the advancement of the cause of instruction; 
and that is, by furnishing, at the time of taking each 
census, a full account of the number of persons receiv- 
ing education in every precinct of the country: such 
statistics are a great desideratum, and could in no man- 
ner essentially impede the progress of those employed 
to make the enumeration. 

The different kinds of institutions for education esta- 
blished by public authority, may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing classes: 

1. Primary or ‘f common” schools. 

2. Academies, high schools, or gymnasia. 

3. Schoolsand institutes for practical popular instruc- 
tion. 

4. Colleges and universities, 

5. Professional schools. 

To which may be added several establishments for 


will be seen that, up to the time of the revolution in | the instruction of particular classes, who from certain 
1776, only eight of those institutions had been formed ! peculiar circumstances are precluded from a participa- 


for a population of three millions. This number it will 
also be seen is now increased eight fold, for about a 
quadruple population; and other schools of a higher 
class have doubtless been multiplied in a proportionate 
clegree. 

Harvard college, the oldest in the United States, had, 
during the ten years immediately preceding the Ameri- 


tion in the benefits of the general provisions for instruc- 
tion. Such are the deafand dumb, for whom several flour- 
ishing institutions have been erected, and the blind, who 
are likely soon to enjoy such a measure of the blessing 
of instruction as their unfortunate deprivation will admit. 

It will be evident that the cause of education is one 
on which the American people set a high and a just esti- 


can revolution, about one hundred and seventy students. | mate, when we recollect that the establishment of pub- 
The other seven colleges did not probably, at that time, | lic seminaries, of all the above descriptions, has never 
average more than half that number each, but the | been made to prejudice the right of any individual or 
wealthier and more loyal part of the colonists were in| company to establish similar institutions on their private 
the practice of sending their sons to England for edu- | account and responsibility; and that no authority and no 
cation—a practice which, while it fostered a colonial | inquisitorial power whatever can be exercised -to limit 
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dependence, withdrew a portion of encouragement | 
from the institutions founded in America. 

The constitution of the United States has not confid- 
ed to congress the superintendence of public instruc- 
tion, rightly judging, perhaps, that such a power could 
be best exercised by those who were most immediately 
concerned in the faithful execution of the laws respect- 
ing this matter. The bestowment of a portion of the 
public lands to be held by the several states for purpo- 
ses of education, is, in fact,an acknowledgment that con- 
gress does not possess the power to regulate the details 
of instruction, at the same time that it indicates a just 
estimate of the important cause, for the promotion of 
which the appropriations in question have been made. 

The local legislatures of the twenty-four states are 


or abolish that mght, but, on the contrary, numerous es- 
tablishments of the first respectability, have from the 
earliest times been maintained on that footing. The 
seminaries of a private kid haye, indeed, sometimes far 
surpassed those which claim public patronage, both in 
the liberality of their provisions, the ability of their 
teachers, and the numbers of their pupils. They are 
useful in giving that free scope to the choice of methods 
and range of studies which is seldom allowed in those 
public institutions, especially of a higher class, which 
rest on the basis of chartered privileges. We proceed 
to give such facts in regard to the nature and condition 
of the several classes of institutions as the impertect 
and scattered statistics of the subject will at present ad- 
mit, 
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Tasuz 1.— Tabular view of the condition of the several States in regard to the means of Education. 
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Rhode Island| 650 | 36,000 $10,000 annually ap-| 








} propriated by state. 
H Connecticut 1500 82,500} $4,499|1,882,261 Sale of reserved lands Proceeds of school fund. |1655) | 3 
: in the state of Ohio, 
* ew-York 8900 | 497,257 1,000,000) 1,704,139 Sale of lands, &c. School fund,taxes, & vol-|1795|59| 4 
untary contributions. 
New Jersey 250,000 4 per cent on bank.$20,000 annually out o 2 
| ; stocks school fund. 
ennsylvania Sale of Public lands.|County taxes for the edu-| 1809/5611 
| cation of the poor. 
elaware 170,000 4 from funds, 4 from taxes. | 
land | 75,000 Appropriation & 1-5|Proceeds of fund and di-|1816)10) 4 
per cent on bank; rect tax. | 
| stocks, and profits 
j | on turnpike. 
: D.ofColumbia | 2 
Virginia 11,799 1,510,689|Escheats, confisca-|$45,000 per annum from|1809| | 4 
| tions & derelict pro-| fund for schools. $15, 
td perty. to university. 
og . Carolina 70,000 do 1825; | 1 
: Carolina 840 9,036) 39,716 Ann. appropriation by leg- 
a islature of $40,000, with 
a ~ $15,500 to the college. 
3 eorgia 375 23,250 500,000|$250,000 granted and 1792/80} 1 
2000 acres of land 
to each Co, 
Alabama 304,651,25,000 acres,and sale 1819|24) 2 
of appropriated 
land granted by 
_ | congress. 
a Mississippi | 28,0C0\Escheats, confisca-/Escheats, confiscations, 1 


tions,&c. Grants by! forfeitures, &c. 
congress ofa certain 





; ie part of public lands. 
@ Louisiant do, $40,000 ann’y appropriat-|1827| | 2 
: edby legislative grant 
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ie Indiana Public lands by con-} passed March 1831. 1 
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‘From the above table, it will be seen that in two of 
the New England States, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, laws for the establishment of common schools, in 
which all classes of society might together receive the 
elements of an English education, were enacted ata 
period far anterior to the revolution. The system of 
general education in Massachusetts was commenced 
prior to the establishment of any college in the country 
As far, therefore, as precedent and prescription have 
authority, the common school system ought to be re- 
garded asthe national system, and cherished according- 
ly. This appears to be, at present, the general feeling 
throughout the community, and it is probable that no 
considerable legislative action in favour of education 
will hereafter take place, which does not involve the 
acknowledgment of this as the basis, and admit the right 
to be educated as a preliminary to the obligation to sub- 
mit to the authority of law or to bear a part in the na- 
tional defence. 

In several of the southern and in some of the middle 
states, the public provision for instruction in common 
schools has reference solely to the poor. This pecu- 
liarity has tended little to render the plan either accep- 
table or useful. The fecling of degradation, connected 
with the acceptance of a boon, is, in many instances, 
strong enoug) to deter the people altogether from re- 
ceiving the proffered instruction. And though panegy- 
ric has been exhausted and efforts multiplied, to force 
this system into popularity, yet they have been so far 
from succeeding, that the people often prefer total ig- 
norance, to knowledge on such terms; and the poorer 
classes of population in the states where it exists, are 
accordingly among the worst instructed poor in the 
Union—perhaps in the world. 


It may be inferred from recent movements among 
the people themselves, as well as among their represen- 
tatives, that the estimate in which eleemosynary instruc- 
tion is held, cannot be very high. The former claim as 
a right, and as an indispensable incident to their condi- 
tion as freemen, the equal enjoyment of at least ele- 
mentary instruction, since this is the only means of ena- 
bling them to comply with the duties and obligations 
or by the constitutions and laws under which they 

ive. 

Plain sense and some experience have concurred to 
justify the remark of an able advocate* of public educa- 
tion, which we take the liberty to transcribe. 


“Only allow the rich (no matter under what pretext, 
whether of philanthropy, or patriotism, or interest) to 
prescribe the education of the poor, and they prescribe 
their condition and relative importance. If any thing be 
anti-republican, it certainly is so,directly or indirectly, to 
maintain that, although a hundred dollars a year is not 
teo much to expend for the mental improvement of the 
son of the wealthy merchant, lawyer, and physician, a 
two dollar education is quite sufficient for the children 
of the poor; orin other words, the mass of our fellow 
citizens.” 

The system of common schools has in some instances 
been so modified as to include a department exclusively 
appropriated to children under seven years of age. 
They are sometimes called primary in contradistinction 
to the remaining portion of the common schools; and 
sometimes infant schools—the latter designation, as well 
as the generai features of the system itself, being de- 
rived from the establishment of Mr. Owen, at New 
Lanark, where the first infant school is said to have been 
put in operation. 

Wherever the system of common schools has been 
established on a solid basis, and managed by the people 
oa just and liberal principles, it has not failed to display 
the most gratifying results on the character and habits 
of the people. It has diminished crime, promoted tem- 





*Mr. Peers, of Kentucky, 


perance, quickened industry, abated pauperism, substi 
tuted mental for animal pleasures, implanted a general 
desire for useful information, and rendered the spirit of 
liberty and of patriotism a living and energetic prine:ple 
of wction. It has made the enormity of slavery more 
apparent to the general mind, and has followed close in 
the rear of that odious system, wherever the force of 
public sentiment has caused its abolition. Female char- 
acter is observed to possess more universal esteem 
wherever the system of universal education has been 
adopted. Both sexes are alike the subjects of its salu- 
tary and sustaining influences, and mutually aid each 
other to maintain the virtue and intelligence of the so- 
cial system. i 

2. Academies, high schools, gymnasia.—The term 
academy, as applied to a species of schools intermediate 
between the colleges and the common or English schools, 
has long been knownas a denomination of a valuable 
class of seminaries which abound in all the United States, 
and which have probably been instrumental in sustaining 
the general intelligence of the population in a degree 
quite equal to that of the colleges, and inferior only to 
that of common schools. 

The advantage possessed by these institutions is, that 
not being fettered by any exclusive course of studies 
and operations, they are enabled to extend the range of 
studies and adopt such improvements in instruction as 
the spirit of the age shall from time to time render ex- 
pedient or useful; they can provide practical instrue- 
tion precisely adapted to the situation and cireumstan- 
ces of the community in which they arc established; 
they can dispense with the waste of time incident to the 
study of branches that can never be rendered available, 
and can substitute those which are directly connected 
with the duties and occupations of life; they can afford 
to youth in moderate circumstances the means of becom- 
ing adequately qualified for any of the stations and re- 
lations of general society, and they are often made to 
furnish a portion of classical and other instruction en- 
tirely sufficient for entering on any of the learned pro- 
fessions. Many highly distinguished members of all 
those professions have received no other education than 
that furnished by an academy, high school, or gymnasi- 
um. 

The mode of sustaining the academies is generally that 
of uniting a small fund sufficient to provide buildings 
and furniture, and to pay some portion of the wages of 
the teachers, with a moderate quarterly charge upon 
the students. The funds of some academies amount to 
fifty or sixty, and of a few to nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. Their concernsare chiefly managed 
by trustees, the mode of whose appointment is various 
according to the directions of their respective charters. 
The gymnasia which have been erected in the United 
States, have been mostly the results of individual enter- 
| prize, and constructed on the plan of similar establish- 
ments in Germany.* The high schools derive their 
name from an establishment long known under the title 
of the High School of Edinburgh, They generally em- 
brace a course of classical, mathematical and English 
education, with the study of modern languages and se- 
veral departments of natural science. Like their pro- 
totype, they have in many instances availed themselves 
of the effectual aid of monitorial instruction, and with 
the best results; employing it not as a substitute, but as 
an auxiliary for the regular teacher. Prejudice and 
jealousy have sometimes been found combined to coun- 


teract the diffusive usefulness of these establishments,but 
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it is believed their numer has not been thereby essen- 
tially diminished. The education of females on this 
plan has been particularly successful. 

3. Popular Education.—It would be: unjust to omit a 
notice of the very meritorious exertions which, in many 





* Among the earliest of this class of schools may be 
mentioned that at Round Hill, Northampton, Mass. 
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parts of the United States, have assumed the form of| It is worthy of remark in this connexion, that the first 
systematic efforts for the purposes of popular instruc-| Journal of Education* in the tnglish language, was 
tion. In the principal cities, and in many of the larger commenced in the United States, and was for several 
towns and villages, the business of giving instruc ion of | years, conducted with a spirit and liberality of tone 
this kind, is carried on in regularly organized societies. | which d:serves high commendation. Inthe mean time, 
The method of teaching, which is chiefly by lectures, | the British press has begun to labour in the cause, and 
resembles essentially that employed by the mechanics’ |a quarterly periodical of most respectable promise has 
institutions and other popular societies of Europe. | recently been sent forth. Other efforts to the same 
Among us these establishments are known by the | purpose, have likewise been made in America, but their 
names of ‘* Lyceums,”—*“ Societies for the promotion | influence has been less direct and beneficial, owing in 
of useful knowledge,””—‘‘ Mechanics’ Institutions,’”— | some instances to the want of due qualifications in their 
‘* Franklin Institutions,” &c., and their influence wher- | conductors, and in others to the partial and sectarian 
ever situated has been highly useful in exciting a spirit | tone which they have assumed. 
of inquiry, in rousing an attention to the great topics| Among the objects of practical instruction which the 
which engage the minds of men, and render them sen. | friends of education have desired to embrace in their 
sible of the dignity and value of a cultivated intellect, | plans of improvement, is that of agriculture. And they 
and in substituting a fountain of innocent and rational | have anxiously sought for some modification of the fo- 
gratification for the idle gossip or the low dissipation in- | reign establishments which might be adapted to the ge- 
to which the mass of an ignorant community is ever lia- | nius and feelings of America. The establishment of 
ble to fall. Hofwyl] in Switzerland, has features wholly repugnant 
There are, it is believed,not less than one thousand of | to the republican character, and which must therefore 
‘hese institutions scattered throughout the whole ex- | be abandoned before any considerable success will at- 
tent of the United States. But few of them have re-|tend these efforts. The manual labour schools, of 
ceived any direct aid from legislation. They are most- | which several have been erected in the United States, 
ly voluntary associations for mutual aid and encourage- | have too frequently partaken of the theological and 
ment in the prosecution of a common interest. Be- | sectarian character to admit of general public patronage. 
sides lectures on the more popular departments of sci-| 4. Colleges.—The following schedule exhibits a view 
ence, they generally embrace discussions, oral or writ- | of the states of the union in regard to coiiegiate institu- 
ten, on topics interesting for their practical bearing, | tions, ineluding the names, places and dates of the se- 
but they very judiciously avoid the profitless questions | veral establishments,the number of instructors attached 
of theology,and party politics. It is not the least among | to each. the number of persons who have received their 
the recommendations of these useful societies, that they | education at each college since its foundation, the number 
offer to teachers and others concerned in the business | of students at each in 1830—31, as far as could be ascer- 
of education, an opportunity to enlarge the sphere of | tained, the number of volumes in the libraries of the re- 
their usefulness, and to benefit the cause of instruction | spective colleges or in those of societies connected with 
by the discussion of methods and the development of|the same, the number of weeks per annum, during 
principles, pertaining to youthful education. which instruction is given; the average number of stu- 
The establishment of several periodical works of a | dents assigned to one teacher in each college, and the 


highly useful character, is due to the exertions of these | ratio of population to the number of students at college 
popular institutions, in each state, 





* «The American Journal of Education,” edited by William Russel, Boston, January 1, 1826. 
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Maine Bowdoin Brunswick 1794) 7| 392) 137) 8000/4300) 39) 19 2140:1 
Waterville Waterville 1820; 5) 60) 45) 1800) 600) 39) 9 | 182 
269.533 
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| 3 & (3 
BaF sé lee 
: Names of | &_e| & |oz me - 
States. Colleges. | Places. Ss 2 alile z SE 
g |b) 2) 3] 43 |33 
3 2eicsis ° S 
| = — iS !'nir = 
New York Geneva Geneva 1823} 6] 15 45] 500} 900) 
New York Uni. New York 1831 
New Jersey Col. of N. Jersey Princeton 1746 sshense 105| 8000/4000 
Rutgers New Brunswick|1770, 5 | 70 
ennsylvania (Univ. of Penn. Philadelphia {1755| 6 | 126 
Dickinson Carlisle 1783, 4 21}; 2000/5000 
Franklin ‘Lancaster 1787 
Jefferson Canonsburg 1802} 7) 341 167) 7001800 
Washington Washington 1806, 4) 143 47 400, 525 
Allegheny ‘Meadville 1815, 3) 9 6} 8000 
Western Univ. |Allegheny-town ae 4| 45, 53 50 
La Fayette ‘Easton 1826) 
Madison U nion-town l 827| 5} 1 70 
Girard Penn Township |1831) 
Gettysburg | Gettysburg 1832) | 
Maryland St. Mary’s Baltimore 1799} 18 147) 10,000 
St. John’s ‘Annapolis 1784) 5) 636 76 2100 
Univ. of Md. —_ Baltimore 1812} 11) | 
Mt. St. Mary’s New Emmett’rg|1830/ 25} 12 130] 7000 
D. of Columbia |Columbian ‘Washington City|1821| 4 50} 4000 
Georgetown pevargetown 1799; 19 14u} 7000 
Virginia William & Mary Williamsburg iad 7 60] 3600} 600 
Hampden Sid’y Prince Edw. Co.|1774, 6 | 54 
eo Lexington 1812 380 23} 700/1500 
i Univ. of Virgi’a Charlottesville {1819} 9) 538 130} 800 
North Carolina |Univ. of N. C. Chapel Hill 1791} 9 434 69} 1800/3000 
| 
South Carolina |Charleston Charleston 1785| 7 27 61{ 3000)1000 
3 College of S- C. Co.umbia 1801} 9) 490 111) 2000 
| | | 
Georgia ‘Univ. of Georgia Athens 1785, 7| 256 95} 2000/2250 
Alabama |Alabama Univ. Tuscaloosa 1820) 6 65; 1000 
‘Lagrange Franklin Co.* {1830 
Mississippi Jefferson Washington 0 10! 160 | 
| 
| | rb 
Louisiana ‘Louisiana Jackson | 
\New Orleans New Orleans 
Tennessee Greenville Greenville 1794 $2} 35060 
(Cumberland —_— Nashville 1806} 4) 93) 95) 2500) 75¢ 
: ‘East Tennessee Knoxville 2 21; 340) 200 
; Kentucky Trannsylvania {Lexington 1798} 6 143} 2350|1500 
St Joseph’s (Bardstown 1819} 15} 37) 150} 1300 
Centre Danville 1822; 4) 19) 66) 1258) 108 
. Augusta Augusta 1823} 7 | 98) 1500) 550) 
Cumberland Princeton 1825} 3) 13) 57} 1000) 6v0 
; \Georgetown Georgetown 1830 35 
! Ohio Univ. of Ohio |Athens 1802} 4 60) 57) 1000/1000 
Miami Univ. [Oxford 1824) 11) $§7| 192} 1000|1200 
West. Reserve |Hudson 1826, 4 34} 1000} 100 
7 Franklin New Athens [1824) 3 40 
i. Kenyon Gambier 182¢} 4 80) 
st Indiana Indiana Bloomington {1827} 3! 4) 51) 182) 50 
: 
illinois ‘Mlinois Jacksonville |1830| 3 35| 600 
Missouri ‘St. Louis St. Louis 1829| 6 125} 1200 
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684.822 
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10; 148 4 
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24| 399: 1 "| 
10} 494 
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14 a 
19 
937.679 
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13 
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By an examination of the foregoing schedule it will} those of many of the colleges. In the fifty academies in 
be seen, Ist, That in 55 colleges there is an aggregate | the state of New York, there were in 1829, on an average, 
of four hundred and five instructors, or an average of| about seventy students each. 
about 74 to each college. It isa fact somewhat remarkable, that ina country 

2. That in fifty-six colleges of which the numbers of| where no hierarchal rule is, or can be established, the 
students are given, the aggregate is 5293, making an | authority of controlling education, especially in its high- 
average number of 944 to each college, and that of the | er departments, should be almost exclusively intrusted 
whole number, only nineteen have above 100 students | to the hands of clergymen. Among the names of col- 
each. leges in the above list it is believed that not more than 

3. That, if we suppose one-fourth of the above num- | six can be enumerated of which the presiding officer is 
ber, viz. 1322 students to leave college annually, then| not of that profesison. Itis true the exceptions* are 
will each instructor have prepared on an average 3}/ eminent ones, and, though recently made, will be like- 
young men each year for the duties of life, or fur entering | ly to induce imitations in other quarters. Another fact 
on the studies of a profession. not less worthy of remark, in this connexion is, that even 

4. By asimilar comparison of the whole number of| in the selection of clergymen to fill the places of heads of 
teachers with the whole number of students, it will be| colleges and of teachers in the various departments, no 
found that each instructor has on an average 5293-405 | particular regard has been paid to the previous habits 
orasmall fraction over 15 scholars committed to his} of the individual. A man who has gained perhaps a 
charge. little notoriety by his declamations, or his bold- 

5. Vhat for the use of 47 colleges there have been| ness, or his uncharitable denunciations, is deemed 
supplied 197,656 volumes of books. thereby qualified to prepare the youth of the coun- 

6. That in the students’ libraries of 35 colleges, the | try for their civil and social duties, and among others 
aggregate number of volumes is 87,170. (In several] for that of mutual kindness and forbearance towards 
colleges not particularly specified there are known to be | their brethren of all denominations. This forbearance 
considerable libraries belonging both to the colleges|is unquestionably among the first obligations of an 
and to the students. ) American citizen, since the spirit of the national and 

7. That the time allotted to instruction in 47 colleges | local compacts is violated by every instance of a depar- 
is on an average 414 weeks per annum, leaving 104} ture from the charity it inculcates. 
weeks for vacations. 5. Professional Schools, though not essentially con- 

8. Supposing the population of the United States to | nected with the purposes of general*instruction, are, to 
be 13 millions, an1 the number of graduates 1390, | certain extent, important in a public view. They 
which is probably above the truth, then will the ratio of| serve to sustain in their alumni a certain sense of the 
those who annually graduate to the whole population | dignity of the vocation to which they have applied 
be 10,000th. ‘This will prove that all the provision of| themselves, and to maintain an “esprit du corps” 
this sort, made for public instruction has hitherto been | (whether for good or for ill) among those. who have de- 
limited to a comparatively small number, and where this | rived their motives as well as their principles of action 
kind of education is exclusively relied on, must prove | fp9m a common source. 


extremely fallacious as a means of maintaining the} [np comparing the lists of professional schools for 
standard of public intelligence. 1831, we perceive that the United States contain twen- 

Many of these institutions, it will be perceived, are|ty-seven of Theology, seventeen of Medicine, and nine 
in their infancy; and others are struggling against vari-|of Law. Thus, Theology has erected for itself nearly 
ous adverse circumstances which it will require many | twice as many establishments as Medicine, and three 
years to surmount. Some of them have doubtless been| times as many asthe Law. The following tables}, and 
erected in anticipation of the actual wants of the dis-|the appended remarks, contain all that we deem it ne- 


tricts of country in which they are placed, and seem to cessary to add in regard to this part of our subject. 
have been established by certain sects and denomina- 


tions of persons rather to pre-occupy the ground and to 
serve as caveats against others, than with any view to 
the publicnecessities. This circumstance has caused 
the terms college and university to be extrem ly vague 
in their application, as the establishments which they 
denote are almost as different from each other in means 
and appliances, assome of their number are from the 
humblest common schools. Twenty of the colleges in 
the above list have less than sixty scholars each. Many 
academies and high schools in the country have more 
than double that number, and the courses of study in 
the latter, are, to all useful purposes, as extensive as 





































*The exceptions referred to, are Cambridge, Colum- 
bia, (N. Y.) University of Virginia, and South Carolina 
College; to which may be added the new Girard Col- 
lege, in which the absurd practice of oe those to 
control teachers who have no knowledge of teaching, 
is carefully guarded against. 

+ For many of the facts here presented, as well as 
for others relating to the subject under consideration, 
acknowledgment is due to the conductors of that use- 
ful annual, the American Almanac, commenced at Bos- 
ton in 1830, 
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TABLE Ill. 


A List of Theological Seminaries in the United States, with the denominations by which they are upheld; the places 
in which they are established; the date of their commencement; number of Clergymen they have sent forth, num- 
ber of Students in 1831; the number of Votsmes in their Libraries, and the number of Professors attached to 
each. 
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( Bangor Theo. Seminary, Bangor, Me. 1816) 50| 14| 1,200; |Sincesuspend’d. 























Theo. Seminary, Andover, Mass. |1808/514.139|10,000) 4 
Theo. Dept. Yale College, |New Haven,Conn.|1822) 70) 48 3 
Presbyterian and | Theo. Seminary of Auburn, |Auburn, N. Y. 51| 4,000) $ 
“orthodox” Con- Theo. Sem. Presb. Church, |Princeton, N. J. 537| 92| 6,000) 3 
Gonalist. 1 Western Theo. Seminary, [Alleghany T. Penn.|1828 92| 3.964) 2 
rege Union Theo. Seminary, Prince Ed. Co. Va.|1824} 30} 42) 3, 3 
| South Theo. Seminary, Columbia S. C. 9 2 
South-west Theo. Seminary, Maryville,,Tenn, 92) 5,500) 3 
\ Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Mary’s. Baltimore, M. D. 
Mt. St. Mary’s, rc Md. 
. —_— Charleston, S. C. 
Roman Catholic. Bardstown, Ky. 
WashingtonCo.Ky. 25 
i atest aaalitade Perry Co Missouri. 
Mass. Epis Theo.School, Cambridge, Mass. {1831 4 
Episcopal. 3 Theo.School of Epis. Church,|New York. 1819}134) 28] 3,600) 4 
Epis. Theo. School of Va. Fairfax Co. Va. 19} 1,500) 3 
Theological Institution, Newton, Mass. 25| 221 1,020) 2 
Baptist. 3 Hamilton Lit. and Theo. Inst./Hamilton, N.Y. 41820)100, 80) 1,600) 4 
Kock Spring, Il. Rock Spring, Il. |1827 5} 1,200) 1 
elem. § Hartwick Seminary, Hartwick, N Y. [1816 
Sem. Luth. Church Un. Sta. Gettysburg, Penn. |1826 43} 6,200} 2 
Unita. Congregat’st. |Theological School. Cambridge, Mass. |1824| 87) 35 4 
Dutch Reformed. |'theo. Sem. Dutch Ref. Ch./N.Brunswick,N.J 24 
German Reformed |Theo. Sem. Ger. Ref Ch. [York, Penn. 1825} 11| 14 2 
Besides the foregoing establishments there are scat- tte, ete ee a ee Ses 
tered throughout the country several schools ostensibly z 
devoted to general education, and manual labour com- Name. Place. 


bined, but in fact the pupils are generally considered 
to be in the incipient stages of preparation for theolog- 
ical pursuits. Of these, there are several in the state of 
New York, one or more in Maine, and one, at least, in 


| No. of Stud 


ee ee 





—7—_— CU 


Med. Sch. Yale Col. New Haven, 








8 


Penns ivania, which is believed to have recently at-| Co]. Phys. and Surg. [New York 
ince itself to a hitherto vacant college charter, at rood Yok. ee Er ee 
Easton. 


—_— 
~I 
S - 


Col. Phys. and Surg. |Fairfield, 
TABLE IV. West. Dist. 


List of Medical Schools or Medical Departments of Col- Med. Dep. Univ. Penn. |Philadelphia, 


Med. Dep. of Jeff. Col. | Philadelphia 
and Universities in the United States, with their Canonsburg, , 


Med. Dep. Univ. of Md. |Baltimore, 


+ 2 
S 





ANWN UO & wien | No. ot P 
_ 
eo 
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5 = | Med. Dep. Univ. of Va. |Charlottesville, 
| a.| 5 | Med. Col. Charleston, (Charleston, S. C. 7| 150 
Names. Place. ‘S| % Med. Col, ‘Transylvania |Lexington, Ky. 200 
-| = Univ. 

2 y, Med. Col. of Ohio, Cincinnati, 8} 113 
o —————|--~|—= | __ Besides the above enumerated schools of medicine, 
Maine Medical School, 'Brunswick, Me. 4) 99 | there are several private establishments organized with 
Waterville Med. Sch. | Waterville, 4| 28 | 9 view to render the general studies of the medical stu- 
N. Hamp. Med. Sch. |Hanover, 3| 98 | dentduring the intermission of regular courses, more 
Vermont Med. School, Burlington, 3| 40 | profitable than they could be when confined to the sol- 
Univ. of Vermont, itary closet. Of these no less than three are known to 
Vermont Acad. of Med. Castleton, exist in Philadelphia besides the College of Pharmacy, 
Middlebury College, which is itself intimately connected with medical educa- 
er a Sch. Harv. /Boston, 5} 95 | tion and practice. o instructions in the private es- 
Berkshire Med. Inst.|Pittsfield, al as tablishments just referred to, consist of lectures and ex 


aminations duly intermixed, and both these have refer* 


Wm. College, ence to the public lectures and final examinations of the 
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medical colleges to which they may be regarded as sub- 
a condition of American law schools can hardly be 
gathered with sufficient accuracy to enable us to pre- 
sent a regular statement concerning them. They arc 
all of recent origin, and are here presented rather to 
give a ground to conjecture what will in future be the 
method of conducting legal studies than to show what 
is the course now pursued. Itis probable that in a very 
great proportion of cases the old method of gleaning 
up scraps and fragments of knowledge from the details 
of business and from irregular application amidst the 
confusion of the lawyer’s office is still pursued. In 
some instances the law academies enumerated in the fol- 
lowing list are merely associations of members of the 
bar and students, for mutual improvement in their stu- 
dies by discussions and moot courts, 


List of Law Schools in the United States. 






















Ge : 
| 2). 
Name. Place. eat 7a 
aie 
Z| 2 
Cambridge Law Sch. 

department of Harv. 

College, Cambridge, Mass. 2; Al 


Law Dep. Yale College,|New Haven, 2| 33 
Litchfield Law School, |Litchfield, 


Law Acad. of Philad. |Philadelphia, 

Maryland Law School. |Baltimore, 2} 22 

Williamsbr. Williamsburg, Va. 9 
Staunton, Va. 

Charleston, Charleston, S.C. 


Lexington, Ky. 20 


Under the head of professional schools we ought 
perhaps to class the military and naval school estab- 
lishments of the country. Of the latter, indeed, we 
should have little to say, as they have not yet come into 
being, except in the form of casual arrangements for 
teaching on board the national vessels and at some of 
the naval stations. 

The military academy at West Point is the only es- 
tablishment of that description for the service of the 
army. Its usefulness and eminence are justly deemed 
the pride of the nation. It sends forth annually about 
30 or 40 graduates, and the whole number of cadets in 
1831 was 222. 

6. Societies fur the improvement of education.—The 
thoughts and reflections of American citizens have for 
the last twenty years been frequently called to every 
branch of the subject, both of education and instruc- 
tion. The claims of education, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, have been urged with a zeal worthy of the 
cause, and with a devotedness which makes ultimate 
success the certain reward of all human effort. The 
divisions and subdivisions of the subject have claimed 
each the labors of many vigorous minds, and though 
much, very much, yet remains to be done in order to 
realize the wishes of the wise and good in this particu- 
lar, the cause is unquestionably making advancement 
at a speed far more encouraging than at any former 
period. _ It may be mentioned as a curious coincidence, 
illustrative of the rising interest of the subject, that in 
the year 1825, on one topic in education, the formation 
of schools for teachers, which had previously been 


ee en et Tn 


LL 


| ed in the messages of several governors of states, and 


acted on by colleges, academies, and private institu- 
tions. The fact just stated proves, that reflecting 
men perceive a capital defect in the system heretofore 
pursued, to have been the want of a distinct recogni- 
tion of the business.of education as a permanent and 
honorable pursuit, and the absence of all regular pre- 
paration for the duties of instruction. This evil has 
not been. confined to any one class of institutions, but 
has proved as detrimental to the true interests of the 
colleges as of the common schools. In the former, it 
has frequently happened that a man of some other pro- 
fession has been taken from the ranks of his own 
calling, and set up at once with the title, dignity, and 
emoluments of a commander in chief in a totally diffe- 
rent service; where of course he had every thing to 
learn, and where his previous habits had done any 
thing but qualify him for the arduous duties of instruc- 
tion. The folly of those who seleet is ’only equalled 
in such cases by the ‘‘modest assurance ’ of those who 
accept their appointment. 

As a means of advancing the interests of general 
education, recourse has been had to conventions and 
associations among the teachers ond other friends of the 
cause, who, by deliberation and the free interchange 
of opinions, have done much to rouse attention to the 
various topics connected with the subject—have dif- 
fused much useful light and information, and created a 
more liberal and worthy spirit of regard to the public 
provision for education. To the city of Boston is due 
the credit of having called the first literary convention 
for the promotion of this honorable cause. This step 
was to have been expected from a city which may be 
styled not more emphatically the cradle of liberty than 
that of universal education. 

Other convocations for similar purposes have since 
been held, and have doubtless conferred much benefit 
on the parties concerned, as well as on those over whom 
they exercise a control. If they have done no more in 
some instances than prove how discordant were the pre- 
vious opinions of their members, and how far the sys- 
tems and methods pursued in many seminaries are re- 
moved from the perfection of which they are suscenti- 
ble, they will have overcome at least one of the pre-ex- 
isting obstacles to improvement. The convention at 
Boston resulted in the establishment of a society term- 
ed the ‘* American Institute of Instruction,” the mem- 
bers of which, ‘‘ pledging their zealous efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of popular education,” proceeded to 
adopt a constitution liberal in its nature, and admirably 
calculated to insure the harmony and co-operation of all 
ingenuous minds. . 

While similar associations shall continue to be actu- 
ated by equally enlarged and patriotic views, and shall 
keep clear of all questions and discussions on which, 
from their very nature, no satisfactory decision can be 
had, they will doubtless contribute in the most effectual 
manner to the success of a cause which cannot but be 
regarded as of the highest individual and national im- 
portance. 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION. 
Conensss. . 


1st, 2d and 3d Districts—Philadelphia City and Coun- 
ty—Joel BR. Sutherland,* Horace Binney,j James Har- 
pert John G. Watmough.t pe 

4th. Chester, Delaware and Lancaster—William 
Hiester,t David Potts, Edward Darlington.+ 


. 5th. Montgomery—Joel K. Mann.* 
hardly mentioned in public, no less than four distinct} 6th. Bucks—Robert Ramsey.* 
publications appeared simultaneously in as many diffe-| 7th. Northampton, Wayne and Pike—David D.Wag- 
rent and distant states, without concert or co-opera- | ener. * 
tion on the part of their authors. 8th. Schuylkill and Lehigh—Henry King.* 
geo pamphlets were read with attention, became} 9th. Berks--H. A. Mubleaburg.*. 


e subjects of frequent comment, and the matters of 
which they treafed have-already (1832) been present- | 
Vor. X. 34 


10th. Dauphin and Lebanon—William Clark,t 
11th. York—Charles A Barnitz.t 
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12th. Adams and Franklin—George Chambers. 
13th. Cumberland, Perry and Juniata—Jesse Mil- 


ler.* 

14th. Mifflin, Huntingdon and Centre—Joseph Hen- 
derson.* 

15th. Columbia and Luzerne—Andrew Beau- 
mont. * 


16th. Union, Northumberland and Lycoming—Jo- 
seph B. Anthony. * 


17th. Susquehanna, Bradford and Tioga—John La- 


porte.* 

18th. Bedford, Somerset and Cambria—George 
Burd.* 

19th. Westmoreland and Indiana—Richard Coul- 
er.® 

20th. Fayette and Greene—Andrew Stewart. f 

21st. Washington--Thomas M. T, McKennan. tT 

22d. Allegheny—Harmar Denny} 

23d. Armstrong, Butler, Jefferson and C!earfield— 


Samuel. S. Harrison* 

24th. Beaver and Mercer—John Banks.+ 

25th. Crawford, Venango, Warren and Erie—John 
Galbraith. 

*Democrats—t{Claymen—+Antimasons, 


STATE LEGISLATURE. 
SExarTE. 
Philadelphia city—-William Boyd,* David 8. Hassin- 
er.* 
Philadelphia county—Dr. Jesse R. Burden* Joseph 
Taylor,* Samuel Breck. t§ 
Montgomery—John Matheys.* 
Delaware and Chester— William Jackson,+ Dr. James 
Smith. +§ 
Bucks—William T. Rogerst§ 
Berks and Schuylkill—Jacob Krebs,* PaulGeiger. *§ 
Lancaster—Henry Hibshman,$¢ John Robinson.+ 
Dauphin and I.ebanon—Jacob Stoever, * 
Northumberland, &c.—Samuel J. Packer¢. 
Luzerne, &c.—Uzal Hopkins, *§ 
Bradford, &c.—Reuben Wilber.* 
Northampton, Lehigh, Wayne and Pike—Jacob 
Kern,* Walter C. Livingstont. 
Centre, &c.—Henry Petriken.* 
York and Adams—Henry Smyser,* Ezra Blythe.* 
Franklin—David Fullertont 
Cumberland and Perry—Jesse Miller.* 


Huntingdon, Cambria, Mifflin and Juniata—George 
McCullough. $* 


Westmoreland—John Klingensmith, jr.* 
Fayette and Greene—Solomon G, Krepps.* 
Washington—Thomas Ringland.* 
Allegheny—William Hays.+ 

Bedford and Somerset—William Piper. { 
Mercer, &c.—Thomes S. Cunningham.* 
Armstrong, Indiana, &c. Philip Mechling+. 
Butler, &c.—Moses Sullivan.+ 


*Democrats—{Clay-men +Anti-masons §New mem- 
bers 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Philadelphia city—Abraham Miller.t William H. 
Keating, { William T. Smith,t George W. Toland,t 
loseph G. Clarkson,t Benjamin Say,t Thos. F. Leam- 


ine stadelphia county—Francis J. Harper,t John 
Thompson,+ Benjamin Matthias,t James Hanna,+t John 
M. Ogden,t John Wistar, jr.t John H, Gibbon,t Lyn- 
ford Lardner. t 

Bucks—Daniel Boileau,+ Christian Bertles,+ Col. 
John Hart,t John H. Bispham.t 

Chester—Thomas Ashbridge,* Arthur Andrews,* Dr. 
Benjamin Griffith,* Elijah F. Pennypacker.* 

Lancaster—Thomas H. Burrows,* John Strohm,* 


UNITED STATES MINT. 
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Levin H. Jackson,* James Patterson, jr.{* Michael 
Kaufman* James Mackey.* 
York—John Rankin.f John R. Donnell, 
Durkeet 
Adams—James Patterson, {* James Renshaw. f* 
Cumberland—Michael Cocklin, Samuel McKee- 
han. 
Perry—John Johnston. 
Franklin—Thos. G: McCulloh, Thomas Bardt 
Bedford—Charles McDowell,t+ John Bingham.+ 
Berks—John Potteiger, Jacob U. Snyder,t Benja- 
min Tyson,+ Peter Klin, jr.t 
Montgomery—John Shearer, Philip Hoover, John 
E. Gross. 
Schuylkill—Samuel Huntzinger. 
Northampton, Wayne and Pike—Philip Lynn, 
George Kelchner, M. R. Buttz,t John Westbrook, t 
Lehigh—Peter Knepley* John Weida.* 
Dauphin—John Fox,* John Fauk.+* 
Northumberland—Peter Martz, 
Union—William Harris,t* George Weirich.* 
Lebanon—David Mitchell.* 
Columbia—lIsaac Kline. t 
Washington-——William Waugh, Robert Lovet Joseph 
Henderson. t* 
Westmoreland— James Findlay,John Kuhns, t George 
Farrell.t 
Armstrong —Jacob Allshouse. 
Indiana and Jefferson—J. M. Stewart.* 
Fayette—Robert Patterson, David Gilmore.f 
Greene—Andrew Buchanan, 
Luzerne—Albert G. Broadhead, Chester Butler, *+ 
Susquehanna—Almon H. Read. 
Bradford and Tioga—Ellis Lewis,+ Samuel W. Mor- 
ris. t 
Huntingdon—Samuel Royer, +* James Clarke..t* 
Beaver—Abner Lacock,t Benjamin Adams.t 
Allegheny—Andrew Bayne,* William W. Irwin,+* 
James Hulze,+* John Scott.+* 
Butler—Alexander Bryson.t* 
Mercer—Walter Oliver, * 
Mifflin and Juniata—Andrew Bratton, William Sha- 
ron.* 
Lycoming, Potter and McKean—George Crawford, t 
Orlo J. Hamlin.t 
Centre and Clearfield—Bond Valentine, Henry Barn- 
heart.t . 
Somerset and Cambria—Norman M. Bruce,** Ber- 
nard Connelly, jr.* 
Delaware—)Dr. Samuel Anderson. 
Crawford—John B. Wazlace. 
Warren and Venango—James Thompson.t 
Erie—John H. Walker.t* 
* Antimasons, +new members, 
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From Bicknell’s Reporter. 
UNITED STATES MINT. 


The United States Mint, located in Chesnut street, 
between Broad and Juniper streets, Philadelphia, is 
generally considered one of the handsomest buildings 
of the country. The corner stone was laid on the 4th 
of July, 1829, and the edifice is not yet entirely com- 
pleted, Itis 123 feet front, and of proportionate depth. 
The order of the architecture is Doric, taken from the 
celebrated Grecian Temple on the Ilyssus, near 
Athens. 

The buildings consist of a basement, principal and 
attic stories. The offictr’s rooms, vaults, kc. on the 
Chesnut street front, and part of the western flank, are 
arched in a complete fire-proof manner. The roof is 
entirely of copper, and covers the whole area of the 
building, with the exception of a court-yard in the 
centre of the interior pile. The court is 55 by 84 feet, 
and is designed to afford a free communication, by 
means of piazzas in each story, with all parts of the build- 
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ing, and to give additional light to the various apart- 
ments contained within its walls. 

The entrance from the south portico is into a circu- 
lar vestibule, communicating immediately with the 
apartments of the Director and Treasurer,and the arch- 
ed passages with those of the chief coiner, melter, and 
refiner, and with the rooms for receiving bullion and 
delivering coins, The passages communicate also by 
a marble stair-case in each wing, with the attic story, 
where are the apartments of the Assayers and Engra- 
‘vers. 

The east flank and north section of the edifice con- 
tains the rooms appropriated to the operations of the 
chief coiner. 

The operations of the melter and refiner are accom- 
modated in a range of apartments extending 95 feet by 
32. The principal melting room is an apartment of 37 
feet by 32, and the process of gold and silver parting, 
for which a contracted space would be peculiarly unfit, 
is provided for in an apartment of 53 feet by 32. 

The preparatory operations of the chief coiner are 
accommodated in two rooms for laminating ingots, of 
55 feet by 40, opening to the north portico; the pro- 
pelling steam power being placed in the basement story. 
A range of apartments extending 120 feet by 32 is ap- 
propriated to the more immediate operations of coinage, 
and the machinery connected therewith. The princi- 
pal coinage room extends 37 feet by 32,being sufficient- 
ly capacious to contain ten coining presses. 

The mint was established “for the purpose of a na- 
tional coinage,” with provisions obviously designed to 
attract by liberal facilities, an influx of the precious 
metals sufficient for an abundant currency. The re- 
ports of the Director to the President of the United 
States, laid annually before congress, exhibit the ex- 
tent to which the purposes of the institution have been 
accomplished, hitherto, with imperfect means and offer 
an auspicious promise of higher usefulness, under its 
extended powers, in future years. 





AN ACT 


Providing for the establishment of a general system of 
education, 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, That there shall be and there 
hereby is established a tund to be denominated a Com- 
mon School Fund, and the Secretary of the Common- 
month, the Auditor General and the Secretary of the 
Land Officers shall be commissioners thereof, who ora 
majority of them, in addition to the duties they now 
perform, shall receive and manage such monies and 
other things as shall pertain to said fund in the most 
advantageous manner, and shall receive and hold to the 
use of said fund all such gifts, grants and donations as 
may be made to the same by private individuals or oth- 
erwise, and shall apply the same to the purposes for 
which such gifts, grants and donations may be made; 
and that said commissioners shall keep a correct record 
of their proceedings, which together with all papers 

documents relative to said fund, shall be kept and 
preserved in the office of the Auditor General. 

Secr. 2. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That from and after the passage of this act, 
all monies due and owing this commonwealth by the 
holders of unpatented lands; also all monies secured to 
the commonwealth by mortgages or lien on land far the 
purchase money of the same; also all moneys paid to 
the State Treasurer on any application hereafter enter- 
ed onany warrant hereafter issued, or any patent here- 
after granted for land, as also all fees received in the 
land office, as well as all monies received in pursuance 
of the provisions of the fourth section of an act entitled 

An act to increase the county rates and levies for the 
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use of the commonwealth, approved the twenty-fifth 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and _thirty- 
one, be and the same are hereby transferred and assign- 
ed to the common school fund; and that at the expiration 
of twelve months after the passage of this act, and re- 
gularly at the expiration of every twelve months there- 
after, the State Treasurer shall report to the said com- 
missioners, the amount of money thus received by him 
during the twelve months last preceding, together with 
a certificate of the amount thereof, and that the same 
is held by the commonwealth for the use of the 
common school fund, at an interest of five per 
cent. 

Secr. 3. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That the interest of the monies belonging 
to said fund shall be added to the principal as it be- 
comes due, and the whole amount thereof shall be held 
by the commonwealth, and remain subject to the pro- 
visions of an act entitled ‘‘An act relative to the Penn- 
sylvania canal and rail-road.”” Approved twenty-second 
April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty nine,un- 
til the interest thereof shall amount to the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars annually, after which the inte- 
rest shall be annually distributed and applied to the 
support of common schools throughout this common- 
wealth, in such manner as shall hereafter be provided 
by law. 

















FREDK. SMITH. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
WM. G. HAWKINS. 
Speaker of the Senate. 
Arrroven—The second day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one. 
GEORGE WOLF. 


PEeRKIOMEN Brinct.—We regret to state that the 
extensive new Bridge about being erected over the Per- 
kiomen Creek, at Vanderslice’s Ford, by the Commis- 
sioners of this county, after having been so far complet- 
ed as to be passable for foot passengers, with a good 
roof over it, gave way in the centre and fell with a tre- 
mendous crash into the water. ‘Ihe loss will be great, 
but the inconvience and disappointment much greater. 
—WNorristown Herald, 





Tat Beet Beat.—In our Jast we had an extract from 
the York County Farmer, boasting of a large Beet raised 
inthat county. One of the red species was pulled in 
the garden of the Misses Barber of this place, a few 
days ago, which weighed, after being trimmed, thirteen 
pounds. It was 18 inches long; 214 inches in circum- 
ference where it was the largest; and 13 at three inches 
from the small end. So the beet is beaten by six 
pounds.—Columbia Spy. 





Brat Tarsz Tomatos.—Mr. John L. Wright of this 
borough, brought to our office on Thursday last, five 
‘Tomatos, which were raised in his garden, weighing six 
poundsand 1 ounce. The largest weighed 1 lb. the 
smallest 1 lb. 1 oz; they were in two bunches. Now as 
wehave beat the beet of York County, wewant the 
Editor of the Farmer to reciprocate the favor by beat- 
ing these Tomatos.—ib. 





Caorzrna aT CaamBenspurne.—The Chambersburg 
Republican of Tuesday, says:—“During the week, 
about fifteen cases of cholera have occurred in our 
borough, four of which have proved fatal, the others 
have either recovered or are convalescent. Our 
citizens have not yet recovered from the panic occa- 
sioned by the appearance of the disease—the streets 
have lost their former bustle; but little business is 
doing; and at night scarcely a person is seen out of 
doors, ’’ 
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CITY ELECTION RETURNS—1832. 
(Collected for the American Sentinel.) 
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GOVERNOR. 
George Wolf 425 272 297 307 248 147 186 207 161 115 173 292 251 290 187 3558 | 
oseph Ritner 344 348 368 460 414 323 268 256 315 260 369 356 301 217 S58 4957: 
CONGRESS. 
Benj. W. Richards 406 253 297 301 232 136 180 201 154 88 150 287 249 289 173 3396 
Henry Horn 387 236 284 283 222 124 169 193 144 84 131 272 221 279 162 3191 
Horace Binney 369 390 373 487 450 348 293 277 335 299 411 384 5334 223 391 5364 
ames Harper 353 $65 360 468 425 339 275 262 318 287 387 364 S15 212 374 5104 
ASSEMBLY. 
Samuel Davis 406 260 291 304 251 131 180 198 151 89 151 284 246 279 169 337 
Charles H. Kerk 403 263 292 302 234 129 180 197 155 91 148 281 249 278 169 3971) 
J. A. Phillips 403 258 290 301 231 131 177 197 151 90 147 279 244 278 167 3344 
Paul S. Brown 405 259 291 300 229 129 177 196 151 92 147 282 246 283 169 335 
A. E. Dougherty 402 257 290 301 229 132 172 194 150 90 142 278 243 279 162 $32t 
Thomas S. Smith 406 261 289 306 235 133 179 195 152 92 152 282 242 280 165 3369 
Theodore Evans 405 261 289 306 227 133 177 195 151 89 147 280 244 282 155 3351 
Abraham Miller 359 367 $78 480 458 345 284 262 330 289 398 383 321 230 381 5265 
William H.Keating 357 366 374 476 455 344 283 259 326 289 400 380 315 230 378 5234 
William T. Smith 357 366 374 475 457 345 278 260 326 288 S99 381 314 228 $78 5226 
George W.Toland 358 367 374 476 453 344 286 261 329 289 400 382 S18 229 380 5249 
Joseph G.Clarkson 357 365 374 473 452 343 283 257 318 287 393 377 S14 227 377 5197 
Benjamin Say 359 366 375 476 458 342 281 259 328 287 397 383 315 228 381 5235 
Chomas F.Leaming355 361 373 474 452 345 280 261 324 286 S97 S79 S14 227 378 5206 
SELECT COUNCIL. | 
Thomas M. Pettit 416 260 304 308 238 135 192 208 165 94 156 294 248 297 182 3497 
William J. Duane 418 261 311 310 288 156 198 208 160 93 151 296 250 297 182 3509 
Roberts Vaux 413 261 301 $10 241 187 190 209 158 S$ 156 300 251 296 180 3496 
Robert Taylor 417 262 298 309 238 135 192 209 161 95 152 295 249 297 182 3491 
I. Wainwright(2 y.)417 263 304 $14 241 139 193 211 165 97 151 294 253 300 182 3524 
John P. Wetherill 354 565 S62 483 487 335 278 261 319 285 S89 S72 309 213 370 5132 
Manuel E $353 361 357 484 4385 338 277 256 316 284 385 S69 311 214 370 5110) 
oseph R.Ingersoll352 363 356 483 4388 341 277 257 320 284 S95 371 307 212 371 5127 
Lawrence Lewis 348 359 354 S82 434 336 272 256 318 286 387 369 S10 212 366 5089 
D. M’Creedy,(2y.) 346 358 348 473 425 326 269 250 314 283 380 366 S03 207 S61 5009 
COMMON COUNCIL. 
James Page 404 261 303 313 259 188 180 209 161 98 160 296 258 293 183 3496 
ohn M. Hood 406 262 304 311 242 136 183 211 162 94 163 300 257 291 183 3505 
John Patterson 407 2 30i 313 240 136 182 211 161 94 160 298 258 291 188 3503 
Lewis Ryan 407 263 301 311 241 187 184 212 166 96 163 SOL 261 295 189 3527 
John Moss 405 263 301 S08 240 1385 183 210 168 94 167 305 260 294 188 3521 
Peter Fritz 408 264 301 312 240 135 177 206 154 94 155 292 254 292 182 3465 
James Fearon 404 263 301 311 240 136 177 209 161 94 160 294 254 292 183 3479 
Joseph Murray 407 264 301 314 288 1389 177 210 162 97 158 294 257 291 187 3496 
Daniel Oldenburg 410 264 299 5314 239 138 178 210 161 97 159 297 260 291 184 3501 
ohn Horn 407 264 300 S11 238 154 182 209 162 95 160 291 257 290 184 3484 
Wm. E. Lehman 407 264 S01 313 241 135 185 210 162 97 164 296 261 291 188 3515 
John T. Sullivan 405 259 301 S11 237 135 178 206 153 95 158 289 250 287 177 3439 
Wm. J. Leiper 408 263 SOl 311 240 135 185 207 158 96 160 295 258 292 182 $291 
Michael Baker 408 263 301 317 244 1389 186 209 162 96 158 299 260 293 191 3526 
Henry L. Coryell 405 264 302 S12 239 140 179 2 158 94 157 294 255 290 184 3480 
George Fox 406 261 301 314 238 133 184 206 158 91 159 297 260 293 184 3485 
jJohn Crean, Jr. 406 261 298 312 235 157 181 205 156 94 156 297 260 292 187 3477 
T. C. Maberry 404 261 299 313 237 139 181 204 159 93 155 293 254 290 181 3463 
George W. Tryon 407 263 S04 312 239 139 186 206 159 95 157 295 261 292 188 3503 
T. W.L. Freeman 407 262 297 310 2386 133 180 205 159 94 156 291 250 288 184 345 
Henry Troth 350 869 359 472 459 337 285 261 325 284 395 369 313 220 S72 51 
Robert M’Mullen 346 364 359 469 489 337 281 257 320 284 391 364 207 221 $70 5109 
Samuel V. Merrick 349 360 359 474 400 339 283 256 316 286 387 S66 310 218 368 5111 
John J. Borie 545 363 359 4 439 338 255 319 281 390 364 306 220 366 5098 
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COMMON COUNCIL—ConrtTinvep. 
Ephraim Haines 350 367 361 474 440 340 280 256 323 285 390 365 310 218 368 5127 
‘ John Maitland 845 362 345 466 458 337 275 254 321 283 386 359 SOl 213 357 5042 
Henry Sailor 853 363 359 471 436 338 279 256 322 284 389 363 309 218 370 5110 
S. P. Wetherill 351 364 360 469 441 338 282 259 S19 286 393 S70 311 220 370 5133 
Joseph R. Chandler349 365 360 471 439 338 286 254 324 285 391 371 311 219 369 5132 
Isaac Elliott 347 364 361 473 439 339 281 254 S22 282 393 369 Sil 219 375 $129 
James Gowen 344 352 345 450 424 318 263 251 S317 270 384 357 304 208 353 4940 
Thos. W. Morris 347 362 560 472 440 338 281 255 323 285 388 366 310 219 369 5115 
Dr. R. M. Huston S46 361 358 472 440 337 279 255 320 283 389 3864 309 217 S67 5097 
John Byerly 348 362 359 471 453 338 28) 254 $23 282 387 367 310 219 369 5102 
Joseph Aken 3845 362 S56 469 436 329 277 254 320 278 371 360 309 217 360 5043 
David Lapsley, Jr. 347 363 360 471 440 358 281 256 323 286 389 368 309 220 369 5120 
Joseph B. Smith 346 S62 360 469 435 339 280 252 321 283 387 366 308 218 364 5090 
Robert Toland 350 365 360 472 438 340 282 259 324 287 394 369 311 219 S873 5143 
Benj. H. Yarnall 344 363 355 472 440 S38 279 255 323 285 389 367 310 220 368 5108 








John Gilder 247 365 359 473 436 338 279 255 319 279 381 361 307 219 363 5C81 
PHILADELPHIA Cut !\ NTY—1832. 
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eorge Wolf 1636 138 766 669 167 265 1033 420 126 88 222 184 216 73 358 6263 
oseph Ritner 1801 93 613 791 292 262 802 218 80 81 124 77 218 130 360 5950 


SENATOR. 
Thos. J. Heston 1561 137 743 656 137 217 929 410 125 86 122 151 298 74 328 5864 
amuel Breck 1850 88 600 789 225 283 854 206 81 81 189 89 232 119 363 603) 


ASSEMBLY. 

rancis J. Harper 1561 149 744 650 189 255 1033 431 133 86 138 155 206 76 349 6137 
ohn M. Bockius 1517 141 737 648 143 231 949 423 133 86 158 148 299 65 321 5879 
Dilworth Wentz 1557 141 739 649 137 223 1032 436 133 86 138 152 204 74 349 6050 
ohn Rheiner, Jr. 1555 140 719 648 143 233 1033 435 133 86 138 155 206 77 335 6034 
Chester Sturdivant1113 140 691 615 124 212 911 433 133 86 123 107 205 72 341 5306 
Morton McMichael 1159 140 671 613 120 195 913 431 129 86 121 106 204 73 333 5274 
Robert F. Groves. 1547 141 741 648 144 231 954 435 131 86 139 155 206 77 345 5980 
Richard Peltz 1110 141 680 617 126 226 909 393 122 86 123 107 295 72 345 5262 


ohn Thompson 1888 95 610 813 209 291 825 196 80 79 210 96 240 121 367 6111 
Benjamin Matthias 1837 94 608 808 225 290 822 206 80 79 210 96 240 120 363 6128 


y James Hanna 1864 94 693 808 223 239 828 192 89 79 210 96 249 119 359 6154 
oa oseph Dillon 1844 94 587 805 232 S87 821 186 79 79 210 96 24) 119 358 6027 
oye ohn M Ogden 1880 94 608 816 221 287 900 199 89 79 212 96 240 119 358 6180 


a John Wister, Jr. 1869 94 606 808 223 284 823 201 81 79 210 96 239 119 383 6115 
oe ohn H. Gibbon 1915 95 603 810 223 296 821 193 89 79 210 96 240 119 362 6142 





4 ynford Lardner 1868 94 601 806 220 236 818 189 809 79 210 96 239 120 362 6068 i 
é Daniel Smith 466 00 62 49 19 18 122 00 00 00° 15 48 08 1 4 795 
John Rambo 450 00 98 33 19 18 120 00 09 00 14 45 00 1 4 892 
William Mooney 45) 00 62 33 19 18 122 00 0) 00 15 48 00 O00 4 775 
& *) DIED On the same day, at Harrisburg, Mr. Gzornoz Wet- 
eh . ' saorcer, brother of the above deceased. a 
*f, On the 18th inst. at his residence near Mercersburg, A messenger was despatched to Harrisburg to invite 
a the prevailing epidemic, the Hon. Arcaisatp Barn, | the brother of Welshoffer to the funeral. A messen- 
vat one of the associate Judges of the Court of Com. | ger was also despatched from Harrisburg, for the pur- 
is mon Pleas of Franklin county, in the 68th year of his | pose of inviting Jacob to come to the fuel of his brother 
ae — George. The messengers met at Middletown, and up- 
. ¢ On Friday last, in Hellam townshi p, York county, Pa. on making known to each other their errand, it appear- 


ed that these two brothers had departed for another 


Mr. Jaco 
» Wrusaorrrn, aged 70 years. and better world, within ten minutes of each other. 
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DR. FRANKLIN’S WILL. 


Extract from a Codicil to the Will of Doctor Benjamin 
Franklin, dated 23d day of June, 1789, proved the 
23d of April, 1790—Recorded at Philadelphia. 


** It having long been a fixed political opinion of mine 
that in a democratical state there ought to be no offices 
of profit, for the reasons I had given in an article of my 
drawing in our constitution, it was my intention when 
I accepted the office of president, to devote the ap- 
pointed salary to some public uses Accordingly I had 
already, before I made my will in July last, given 
large sums of it to colleges, schools, building of 
churches, &c. and in that will I bequeathed two thou- 
sand pounds more to the state for the purpose of mak- 
ing the Schuylkill navigable. But understanding since 
that such a sum will do but little towards. accomplish- 
ing such a work, and that the project is not likely to 
be undertaken for many years to come, and having en- 
tertained another idea that I hope may be more exten- 
sively useful, I do hereby revoke and annul that bequest, 
and direct that the certificates 1 have for what remains 
due to me of that salary, be sold towards raising the 
sum of two thousand pounds sterling, to be disposed of 
as Iam now about to order. It has been an opinion | 
that he who receives an estate from his ancestors, is 
under some kind of obligation to transmit the same to 
their posterity. This obligation does not lie on me, 
who never inherited a shilling from any ancestor or re- 
lation. I shall, however, if it is not diminished by 
some accident before my death, leave a considerable 
estate among my descendants and relations. The | 


--- 
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bonds are to be taken for Spanish milled dollars, or 
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the value thereof in current gold coin. And the man- 
agers shall keep a bound book or books, wherein shall 
be entered the names of those who shall apply for and 
receive the benefit of this institution, and of their sure- 
ties, together with the sums lent, the dates, and other 
necessary and proper records respecting the business 
and concerns of this institution. And as these loans are 
intended to assist young married artificers in setting up 
their business, they are to be proportioned by the dis- 
cretion of the managers, so as not to exceed sixty 
pounds sterling to one person, nor to be less than fifteen 
pounds. And if the number of appliers so entitled 
should be so large as that the sum will not suffice to 
afford to each as much as might otherwise not be im- 
proper, the proportion to each shall be diminished, so 
as to afford.to every one some assistance. These aids 
may, therefore, be small at first, but as the capital in- 
creases by the accumulated interest, they will be more 
ample. And in order to serve as many as possible in 
their turn, as well as to make the repayment of the 
principal borrowed more easy, each borrower shall be 
obliged to pay, with the yearly interest, one-tenth part 
of the principal, which sums of principal and interest so 
paid in, shall be again let out to fresh borrowers. And 
as it is presumed that there will always be found in 
Boston virtuous and benevolent citizens, willing to be- 
stow a part of their time in doing good to the rising 
generation, by superintending and managing this insti- 
tution gratis, it is hoped that no part of the money will 


| at any time lie dead, or be diverted to other purposes, 


but be continually augmenting by the interest, in 


above observation is made merely as some apology to | which case there may in time be more than the occa- 
my family for my making bequests that do not appear | sions in Boston shall require, and then some may be 
to have any immediate relation to their advantage. | spared to the neighboring or other towns in the said 

**I was born in Boston, New England, and owe my | State of Massachusetts, who may desire to have it, such 
first instructions in literature to the free grammar | towns engaging to pay punctually the interest and the 
schools established there. I have, therefore, already | portions of the principal annually to the inhabitants of 
considered those schools in my will. But I am also | the town of Boston. If this plan :s executed, and suc- 
under obligations to the state of the Massachusetts, for | ceeds as projected, without interruption, for one hun- 
having, unasked, appointed me formerly their agent in | dred years, the sum wiil then be one hundred and thir- 
England, with a -handsome salary, which continued | ty-one thousand pounds, of which I would have the 
some years; and although I accidentally lost in their | managers of the donation to the town of Boston then 


service, by transmitting governor Hutchinson’s letters, | 
much more than the amount of what they gave me, I | 
do not think that ought in the least to diminish my 
gratitude. 

“I have considered that among artisans, good ap- | 
puters are most likely to make good citizens, and 

ving myself been bred to a manual art, printing, in 
my native town, and afterwards assisted to set up my 
business in Philadelphia, by kind loans of money from | 
two friends there, which was the foundation of my for- 
tune, and of all the utility in life that may be ascribed 
to me, I wish to be useful even after my death, if possi- 
ble, in forming and advancing other young men that 











lay out at their discretion one hundred thousand pounds 
in public works, which may be judged of most general 
utility to the inhabitants. such as fortifications, bridges, 
aqueducts, public buiidings, baths, pa ements, or 
whatever may make living in the town more convenient 
to its people, and render it more agreeable to strangers 
resorting thither for health, or a temporary residence. 
The remaining thirty-one thousand pounds, F would 
have continued to be let out on interest in the manner 
above directed for another hundred years, as I hope it 
will have been found that the institution has had a good 
effect on the conduct of youth, and been of service to 
many worthy characters and useful citizens. At the 


may be serviceable to their country in both those towns. | end of this second term, if no unfortunate accident has 


To this end I devote two thousand pounds sterling, 
which I give, one thousand thereof to the inhabitants 
of the town of Boston in Massachusetts, and the other 


thousand to the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, | 


in trust to and for the uses, intents, and purposes here- 
inafter mentioned and declared. The said sum of one 
thousand pounds sterling, if accepted by the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Boston, shall be maraged under 





prevented the operation, the sum will be four millions 
and sixty-one thousand pounds sterling, of which I 
leave one million sixty-one thousand pounds to the dis- 
position of the inhabitants of the town of Boston, and 
three millions to the disposition of the government of 
the state, not presuming to carry my views farther. All 
the directions herein given respecting the disposition 
and management of the donation to the inhabitants of 
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| 
the direction of the Select Men, united with the minis- | Boston, I would have observed respecting that to the 
ters of the oldest Episcopalian, Congregational, and | inhabitants of Philadelphia ; only, as Philadelphia is in- 
Presbyterian churches in that town, who are to let out | corporated, I request the corporation of that city to un- 
the same upon interest at five per cent. per annum, to | dertake the management agreeable to the said direc- 
such young married artificers under the age of twenty- | tions, and Ido hereby vest them with full and ample 
five years as have served an apprenticeship in the said | powers for that purpose, and having considered that 
town, and faithfully fulfilled the duties required in their | the covering its ground plat with buildings and pave- 
indentures, so as to obtain a good moral character from | ments which carry off most of the rain, and prevent its 
at least two respectable citizens, who are willing to be- | soaking into the earth, and renewing and purifying the 
come their sureties in a bond with the applicants for | springs, whence the water of the wells must gradually 
the repayment of the moneys so lent, with interest ac- | grow worse, and in time be unfit for use, as I find has 
cording to the terms hereinafter prescribed. All which | happened in all old cities, I recommend that at the end 
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of the first hundred years, if not done before, the cor- 
poration of the city employ a part of the hundred thou- 
sand pounds in bringing by pipes the water of Wissa- 
hickon creek into the town, so as to supply the inhabi- 
tants, which I apprehend may be done without great dif- 
ficulty, the level of that creek being much above that of 
the city, and may be made higher by adam. I also 
recommend making the Schuylkill completely naviga- 
ble. At the end of the second hundred years, I would 
have the disposition of the four million and sixty-one 
thousand pounds divided between the inhabitants of the 
city of Philadelphia, and the government of Pennsylva- 
nia, in the same manner as herein directed with respect 
to that of the inhabitants of Boston and the government 
of Massachusetts. 

“It is my desire that this institution should take 
place and begin to operate within one year after my 
decease, for which purpose due notice shall be publicly 

iven previous to the expiration of that year, that those 
fr whose benefit this establishment is intended may 
make their respective applications, And I hereby di- 
rect my executors, the survivors or survivor of them, 
within six months after my decease, to pay over the 
said sum of two thousand pounds sterling, to such per- 
sons as shall be duly appointed by the Select Men of 
Boston and the Corporation of Philadelphia, to receive 
and take charge of their respective sums of one thou- 
sand pounds each, for the purposes aforesaid. 

** Considering the accidents to which all human af- 
fairs and projects are subject in such a length of time, 
I have perhaps too much flattered myself with a vain 
fancy, that these dispositions, if carried into execution, 


| mee more than thirteen thousand acres, and which I 


—————— 


STATEMENT 
OF the account of Dr. Benjamin Franklin’s legacy, on 
the 23d of May, 1832. 
Amount of the legacy received on the 26th of May, 


1798, from the executors, - - - $4,444 44 
Amount at the credit of the legacy on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1832,, - - - ou $23,059 37 


ELIAS BOUDINOT’S WILL. 


Extract from the Will of Elias Boudinot, Esq. dated 


3d July, 1821.—Proved and recorded at Mount Holly, 
N. J.—3d November, 1821. 


‘* As to all the rest and residue of my estate, real, 
personal, and mixed, wherever it may be, I give, de- 
vise, and bequeath the same, and every part thereof, to 
my beloved daughter Susan V. Bradford, my nephew 
Dr. Richard Stockton, of Princeton, Lucius H. Stock- 
ton, of Trenton, Elias E. Boudinot, son of my late be- 
loved brother, Elisha Boudinot, Samucl Bayard, Es- 
quires, and the survivors and survivor of them, his 
heirs and assigns in fee simple as joint-tenants and not 
as tenants in common, in trust nevertheless, and to and 
for the sole uses and purposes hereinafter mentioned, 
and to no other, to wit— 

‘* And on this further trust that my said trustees shall 
hold all that certain tract of woodland, situate, lying. 
and being on the river Susquehannah, in the state o 
Pennsylvania, a little ghove the Sinnemahoning creek, 
on the opposite side of the Susquehannah, containing a 


| hold under Cadwalader Evans, Esq. by deeds dated the 


will be continued without interruption, and have the ef- | sixth day of April, 1797, and 2d April, 1802, recorded 
fects proposed. I hope, however, that if the inhabitants of | at Williamsport in Lib. A. 471, and in Centre country 
the two cities should not think fit to undertake the ex. | in Lib. A. 190, and is contained in about thirty-two 
ecution, they will at least accept the offer of these do- | tracts or lots into which the same is now divided, as will 
nations as a mark of my good will, a token of my grati- | appear by the patents for the same in my possession, 
tude, and a testimony of my earnest desire to be useful having sold three of them, the original lots containing 
to them even after my departure. I wish indeed that | fourteen thousand seven hundred acres, to and for the 
they may both undertake to endeavor the execution of | use and behoof of the Mayor and Corporation of the city 
the project, because I think that though unforeseen | of Philadelphia,by whatever name they ought to be called 
difficulties may arise, expedients will be found to re- | by theircharter, and theirsuccessors and assigns for ever. 
move them, and the scheme will be found practics- | This tract, on its first appearance, is mountainous and 
ble. If one of them accepts the money with the condi- | rough, yet laying on a navigable river, and as I am told 
tions, and the other refuses, my will then is that both | by hunters who have gone over it, thatit is well covered 
sums be given to the inhabitants of the city accepting | with large timber of every kind, and that in the midst 
the whole, to be applied to the same purposes and un- | of the tract there are many hundred acres of extraordi- 
der the same regulations directed for the separate parts, | nary rich level soil, covered. with the finest chesnut 


and if both refuse, the money of course remains in the | timber in the county, and from which the largest rafts 
mass of my estate, and is to be disposed of therewith | 


according to my will made the seventeenth day of July, 
1788.” 

By a resolution of Councils, passed December 4, 
1797, the city treasurer was directed ‘‘ to take under 
his care and management the legacy of Dr. Franklin, 
and to loan such sums of money as he may receive on 
account of the same, on such security as may be ap- 
proved of by the Mayor or Recorder; to keep an ac- 
count of the same, which shall be open to the inspec- 


tion of any committee or member of Council—and re- | 





can be navigated down the west branch of that fine 
river—and it is in contemplation to unite this river by a 
canal with the Delaware. I have thought it no bad 
foundation for the following purposes—and therefore 
I do direct that the same shall be conveyed by my said 
trustees in fee simple to the said Mayor and Corpora- 
| tion accordingly. The rents, issues, and profits of 

which to be applied by the said Mayor and Corporation 
to and for the beginning of a fund, or in aid of any one 
already begun for the supplying the poor inhabitants of 
the city and Liberties of Philadelphia, with the house 


| 





port a statement of the fund to Councils at least unce | holders (not able to provide it for themselves) at a price 


in each year.” 
By resolutions passed June 11, 1829, it was direct- 


1. That one of the sureties in each bond for the said 
loads shall be the owner of real estate situate in the 
city and county of Philadelphia, sufficient to secure the 
payment of the principal and interest of such loan. 

2. That a warrant of attorney shall accompany each 
bond, containing an authority to enter judgment imme- 
diately, and to take out execution for each instalment 
as it becomes due, and the treasurer is directed to en- 

ter up judgment immediately, and to keep the same re- 
vived from time to time according to law. 


3. That no female shall be taken as surety in any 
such bond. 





| during the winter season not in any case exceeding the 
moderate average price of wood during the precedin 
summer (and that in small quantities, ) with fuel of suc 
kind and sorts as to the said mayor and corporation may 
seem more likely to answer the purposes aforesaid, and 
all moneys received for such wood or other fuel, shall 
from time to time be added to this fund, so as to in- 
crease the same for a more generous and ample supply 
as aforesaid, and I hope and trust that in the execution 
and superintendence of this trust, persons of generous 
and tender feelings for the distresses of their fellow 
creatures, may be found, who will gratuitously and 
generously undertake this heavenly employment under 
the corporation in favor of the poorer class of society, 
free from pecuniary compensation. And I hereby re- 

| quest that in such case a silver medal of the valuc 
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Pennsylvania in favour of the Corporation. 

On the 10th of March, 1831, an Ordinance was pass- 
ed, directing the Mayor and Treasurer of the City of | 
Philadelphia, to receive from the executors of James 
Wills, late of the said City, deceased, the funds in 
their hands, constituting a legacy of the said James 
Wills, tothe Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, in trust. 

On the 24th of May, 1831, the residue of this estate 
was paid, (in accordance with the foregoing ordinance) 
tothe mayor and city treasurer. Onthat day it con- 
sisted of : 

Stocks at parvalue, - = $98,907 29 
Cash, ee ee 6,789 06 


of ten dollars may be given to each and every person 1824 Lafayette 165 
who may faithfully oins in this humane undertaking, ** Gen. Brown 250 J. Wood: 
out of the nett proceeds of this devise.” oe 7 Penn od 
Sc olivar 
JAMES WILL'S WILL, ** Gen. Wayne 300 J. Wood. 
Extract from the Will of James Wills, dated the 8th ‘© Liberator 250 
day of 5th month 1823.—Proved January 26, 1825. ‘“ Paul Jones 300 
Recorded at Philadelphia. 1826 Pocuhontas 200 
Item. ‘‘All the rest residue and remainder of my “ America 950 J. Wood. 
estate, real, personal, and mixed, both that which [ *¢ Florida 300 
now hold, and all that I may hereafter acquire, I give * Columbus 325 
and bequeath to the Mayor and Corporation of the City ** Echo 150 
of Philadelphia for the time being, and to their succes- 1827 Essex 150 J. Wood: 
sors in office forever, in trust for the purchase of a suf.- ‘* Lagrarge 150 
ficient plot of ground in the City of Philadelphia or in “« Pittsburg and Wheeling Packet 160 
the neighborhood thereof, and thereon to erect or cause “© Red Rover 40 
to be erected suitable buildings and accommodations 1828 Missouri 160 
for an hospital or asylum, to be denominated ‘‘The ‘© Do. Barge 69 
Wills hospital for the re'ief of the indigent blind and ** Potomac 60>) builtby 
lame.” The funds thus appropriated are to be put out ** Phenix 200 | Graham 
on good mortgage security, or City stock, and after ** Talma 150 ( andRo- 
expending the necessary sum for the lot and improve- ** Huron 200) gers. 
ments heretofore mentioned, the income of the re- 1829 Cora 150 J. Wood. 
mainder is to be exclusively applied to the comfort and 1830 New Jersey 154 
accommodation of as many of the indigent blind and ‘¢ Gleaner 60 J. Wood- 
lame as the income will admit of after defraying the “© Peruvian 250 
necessary expenses incident to such an establishment. ** Canal Boat 40 
And to the aforsaid Mayor and Corporation of the said “ Hermit 50 
City and their successors in office is intrusted the duty ** Louisville 359 J. Woed. 
of appointing Trustees or Managers, and all other mat- “ Carrollton 200 J. Wood- 
ters and thingsin any wise appertaining to the due ful- 1831 Winnebago 100 
filment of the aforesaid bequest, the right regulating “ Antelope 90 
the establishment, and ensuring the right application of ‘© Michivan 400 J. Wood- 
the funds to the purposes heretofore stated, and for the **¢ Mohawk 550 
sole use and benefit of the indigent blind and lame, “* =Transport 1350 
iving a preference to those persons resident in Phila- By S. Phillips and Co. at Freedom. 
elphia and its neighborhood.” 1832 Fame 130 
The validity of this bequest was disputed by the * Comet 100 
Heirs at law of James Wills,and on the 21st day of March ** Chester 250 J. Wood. 
1831 judgment was rendered by the Supreme Court of Once on the Stocks 250 J. Wood. 
| 


Total 8,165 tons, at 
$70 per ton, when completed, 70 
$571,550 

Twelve of the above boats were built for James Wood, 
of Pittsburg, who commenced Steamboat building in 
the year 1821.— Beaver Argus. 









- THE REGISTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 27, 1852. 





Weask the particular attention of our readers to the 
article commencing on our first page and occupying » 
considerable portion of the present number. We trust 
that the circumstance of its embracing a general view 
of our own among other state provisions for education 
and affording the means of direct comparison betweem 
them all will be regarded asa sufficient reason for 
transferring it entire to the Register of Pennsylvania. 

No state has at this moment a more immediate con- 
cern in thisimportant subject. The mass of factshere 
embodied will also enable those who feel an interest in 
the progress of our sister states and in their various 
modes of sustaining public intelligence, to judge be- 
tween the different methods of arriving at the same re- 
sult which hereafter may be proposed for adoption in 
this commonwealth. We hope ere long to lay before 

“© Rambler 130 our readers a complete synopsis of all our constitutional 
1823 Eclipse 155 and legislative action in regard to education since the 
“* President 330 ‘foundation of Pennsylvania. 





$18,396 35 

This fund is subject to the payment of two hundred 
dollars per annum to Rachael Wise during her natural 
life time, (one hundred dollars per annum having been 
charged thereon by James Wills, Sen. father of the 
testator, and one hundred dollars by the will of the 
testator.) Onthe 14th of April, 1831, an Ordinance 
was passed authorizing the city treasurer to pay the 
said annuity as it should thereafter become due. 

A plan for the hospital, drawn by Thomas U. Walter, 
was adopted by Councils on the 10th of January, 1832, 
and the corner stone laid on the 2d, of April, 1832. 


LIST OF STEAMBOATS. 


Built by Philips and Graham, at and near Phillipsburg, 
Beaver County, Pa. 
1822 Pennsylvania 130 tons. 
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